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MODERN METHODS ART EDUCATION 


As society advances through its experiences and 
grows in understanding of the individual in relation 
to the group, its attitude towards education must 


change. Our recent. realization of how much-art can | 


do for the individual and the race has led us to give it 
a place of major importance in the school and 
community. 

For several years now there has been agitated the 
matter of appreciation of the art in its various phases. 
Those persons who have kept alive should be rather 
familiar with what art means in the life of the indi- 
vidual; how one might go about to enjoy it in all of its 
rich variety and use it in his program of life. As we 
have all heard many times, art is a measure of a peo- 
ple’s culture, and we know that races which have been 
slow in developing and inferior culturally, contribute 
little in the way of creative arts, while races like the 
Greeks and Italians have left us a wealth of art in 
which mankind for centuries to follow has found im- 
measurable joy and enrichment. This is one of the 
dominant objectives of modern art education. 

And so, in this discussion of the modern methods 
in art education, it seems that the important question 
is “how can we so establish an attitude in our educa- 
tional institutions that will develop in people, individ- 
ually and collectively, a point of view creative, imag- 
inative and well balanced?” How can they gain an ap- 
preciation of the art of the present as well as all times? 
And by this is meant the real acquaintance with the 
art expression itself—not merely the external facts 
about its stories, leaders, and periods. And unless 
one is very mentally and spiritually inert he cannot 
but realize that in the recent past, and even in the 
formal schools of the present, we have not done jus- 
tice to the pupils. Nor has society as a whole, until 
recent years, realized the importance of making it 
possible for everyone from infancy to old age to have 
the opportunity to develop his art powers in two ways: 
first, by being allowed to express himself in the lan- 
guage of art and thereby keeping himself balanced 
emotionally, and second, to grow in understanding 
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and sensitivity, to understand art expressions of all 
times. And here it is well to repeat that our reaction 
to beauty as it is created by man is an entirely dif- 
ferent one than beauty the work of Nature. Both are 
important but the former is the vital one in educa- 
tion. Someone has so well said that “Art is a way 
in which the Divinity is constantly asserting itself in 
the work of man”’. 

It is simpler to bring out what is being done by the 
best contemporary educators in the field of art by con- 
trasting it with what was done in the past so let us 
compare the differences between the best art teaching 
of today with that practiced in the very recent past, 
and the formal schools of those cities which still cling 
boastfully to the standards of twenty years ago. 

If some of the readers are old enough to go back 
with me to the time when they were in school— 
and perhaps many of them attended what were 
considered excellent graded schools in the best Ameri- 
can cities and towns—they will recall the art lessons, 
one or two periods a week when all school activity 
as well as all imagination and judgment ceased 
and art, or drawing as it was then called, began. 
I am sure some may even remember the graded courses 
of art lessons used in the best school systems. These 
were usually prepared by well known art supervisors 
and consisted of a set of books, one for each grade, 
rather large and flat, made up of a series of drawings, 
each followed by a blank page on which the pupils 
copied automatically, thoughtlessly, the very dull char- 
acterless drawings of cylinders, cones, and hemi- 
spheres, arranged singly or in groups. Sometimes a 
block form suggestive of a house was offered, some- 
times a plant or flower done in anything but a spirited 
manner was to be imitated by the pupils. 

Later some of us were allowed to use water color to 
paint landscapes and sunsets by dictation. What a 
thrill it was to come in contact with such a free me- 
dium as water color, although one’s style was con- 
siderably cramped by a dictating teacher. And, of 

Continued on page 24 
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IN THE WORLD OF CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Eugene O’Neill 
visited the International Exhibi- 
tion of Theatre Art at the Museum 
of Modern Art recently, where Mr. 
O’Neill saw for the first time de- 
signs for the foreign productions 
of many of his plays. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the Czecho- 
slovakian settings for “Desire 
Under the Elms” and in the Soviet 
stage model for “‘All God’s Chillun” 
which has just arrived at the Mu- 
seum. He enjoyed the Russian re- 
translation of the title back into 
English, carefully printed on the 
model above the Russian title: “All 
God’s chillun got wingsy.” He said 
it brought to mind the Japanese 
Russian influence. ‘The Hairy Ape’ 
strongly Oriental yet showing the 
Russian influence. “The Hairy Ape 
himself was costumed in a ki- 
mono,” he remarked. “Wouldn’t 
Louis Wolheim have loved that?” 
The International Exhibition of 
Theatre Art, directed by Lee Si- 
monson for the Museum of Modern 
Art at 11 West Fifty-third Street, 
is “standing them up.” More than 
ten thousand saw the exhibition 
during its first week, with a rec- 
ord attendance of 2,200 on Sunday 
afternoon. This is the equivalent 
of a sold-out house for a week of 
eight performances of a smash hit. 
On account of the great interest 
this exhibition holds for people of 
the theatre, the Museum extends a 
special invitation to all members 
of <Actor’s Equity and Chorus 
Equity Associations. Equity mem- 
bership cards will admit their 
holders to the Exhibition without 
charge on Mondays and Fridays, 
when a fee of twenty-five cents is 
the cost of admission. All other 
days, including Saturdays and 
Sundays, are free to the public. 
The hours are from ten to six daily, 
from two to six Sunday after- 
noons. 
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@ The stage models and scene and 
costume designs from Soviet Rus- 
Sia, which were received too late 
to be shown at the opening of the 
International Exhibition of The- 
atre Art at the Museum of Modern 
Art, 11 West Fifty-third Street, 
were placed on view Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 30. 


The Soviet section comprises 
work from Leningrad, Moscow, 
and the National Theatre of 
Georgia at Tiflis. The designs 
range in date from Nivinsky’s 
decorative cubistic settings for 
“Princess Turandot” at the Va- 
kahtangoff, Moscow, in 1921, to 
contemporary neo-realist designs 
by Levine and Akimov. Construc- 
tivism, the most characteristic 
movement in Russian stage design, 
is illustrated by the work of the 
Georgian, Gamrekeli, for the play 
“Business Man.” 


Among the designs of greatest 


interest to Americans are the set- 
tings and costumes for Eugene 
O’Neill’s “All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings” by the Brothers Stenberg 
for the Kamerny Theatre in Mos- 
cow. There is also a mode! for a 
play based on “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Levine’s setting for ‘All 
Quiet on the Western Front” 
shows a village in abrupt perspec- 
tive on an inclined plane of 45°. 
In addition to their dramatic use 
of inclined planes, Soviet stage 
design employs ladders to empha- 
size the third dimension, whisks 
multiple sets around on double 
turntables, and constructs settings 
with oblique cinema angles. 


Altogether there are nine Soviet 
models and more than forty de- 
signs for settings and costumes, 
which show the most unusual and 
advanced ideas in lighting, con- 
struction, and color effects in the 
world’s theatre today. 


@ A dramatic and timely exhibi- 
tion of “Fashions and Interior 
Decorations Developed in Man- 
Made Materials” is being planned 
by the Fashion Group, a non- 
commercial club of American wom- 
en engaged in fashion work in this 
country and abroad. The exhibi- 
tion will open to the public on 
March 15 in the Fashion Group’s 
exhibit room in the RCA building, 
New York. It will close April 14. 
America’s outstanding makers of 
man-made textiles and molded ma- 
terials will participate. Both in- 
dustries will be represented in both 
fashion and interior decoration di- 
visions of the exhibition. Fabrics 
shown will include, of course, mix- 
tures of various textiles currently 
distinguished in the mode. The 
plastic producers will appear in 
furniture, decorative accessories, 
such as cigarette boxes and cases, 
cocktail shakers and desk sets; in 
bars, lamps and lighting fixtures, 
toilet articles, clocks, barometers, 
vases, mirror frames, and other 
decorative equipment for the en- 
tire modern house, including draw- 
ing rooms and bathrooms, bed- 
rooms and kitchens. In the dec- 
orative side of the exhibition the 
man-made fibre and textile manu- 
facturers will also appear with 
drapery and upholstery fabrics, 
shower bath curtains, wall cover- 
ings, rugs, tablecloths and other 
fabric fashions of the day. 


Against the rich background of 
the best which man is creating 
today for household, hotel, club, 
theater, shop and modern res- 
taurant, will be posed the latest 
wearable fashions, made of man- 
created yarns and threads. These 
will include materials of the mo- 
ment and examples of the mode 
shown in dresses, coats, suits, rain- 
coats, umbrellas, sweaters, bathing 
suits and bathing accessories, 

Continued on page 27 
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A PLAQUE 


By HILDRETH MEIERE 


Below is one of the many 
modern rooms in Music Hall. 


The tremendous city project known as Rockefeller 
Centre is well on its way to completion. The major 
portion of the building is completed. It is now pos- 
sible to view the entire group and to note the effective- 
ness of a co-ordinated and unified plan of design. In 
architectural effects, in murals, sculpture, interiors 
and gardens are to be seen the proved values achieved 
by a carefully planned decorative scheme. The great 
scope of the Centre has made possible spacious treat- 
ments throughout. Not only does the central build- 
ing rise seventy stories from the ground, but the 
horizontal area available covers three city blocks, ap- 
proximately twelve acres of space between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues from Forty-eighth to Fifty-first streets. 
Such a large section in the heart of Manhattan has 
never before been given over to a development of this 
sort, and the result is an impressive tribute to fine 
design. 
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DESIGN DOMINATES 
ROCKEFELLER UNIFIED 


DECORA TIVE SCHEME 


By BLANCHE NAYLOR 


From the beginning the Centre was planned to be 
devoted to the closer relationship of art, beauty and 
industry; to interpret, symbolize and add ease to the 
activities of business and recreational life in a great 
metropolis. Ideally suited to the pleasant and efficient 
execution of commerce, it also harbors two tremendous 
amusement centres, and the most advanced modern 
broadcasting studios for the dissemination of educa- 
tion and entertainment. Provision has been made for 
television transmission. Several organizations devoted 
to interior decoration have headquarters in the huge 
Radio Corporation of America building. 

The scale of the various buildings is carefully 
planned for contrast and for the more than adequate 
provision of sunlight and air. They are impressive 
not only in size but in the perfect balance and propor- 
tion evident in both exterior and interior features. The 
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materials used are variegated grey and buff limestone 
with aluminum spandrels and granite base. Simplicity 
of treatment governs every unit. 

The problems to be met in the carrying out of this 
gigantic scheme were unusual in that the finished 
group had to be considered in relation to its surround- 
ings. It was necessary that it be appropriate to the 
general character of this extremely important mid- 
town region, that it consist in the main of office and 
shop space, and that the theatres and radio studios be 
planned with thought for. the future developments of 
these fields. 

The finished units are a definitely important an 
cohesive contribution to city planning, in that they 
have been built for the New York of tomorrow. Such 
practical considerations as quick traffic both vertical 
and horizontal have been solved with notable success, 
as have all the problems of inter-related service and 
utility. A new thoroughfare has been cut through the 
centre of the development to add to the availability 
of all sections from the exterior. 

There were no small, squeezed-in boundaries to 
hamper the architect here. While most commercial 
urban buildings are constructed “from the outside 
in”, Rockefeller Centre had no such limitations and 
consequently there was the unusual opportunity to 
plan from the inside out, or rather with the idea of 
functionalism uppermost. Each unit could be con- 


One of the many fine sculpture 
groups which are used to adorn 
the buildings of Rockefeller Center. 
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structed as the most perfect machine possible for its 
purpose, in whatever size best suited the sort of occu- 
pant or activity to be housed. Everywhere the first 
principle of “more than sufficient space” was adhered 
to. To expedite traffic and deliveries both pedestrian 
and vehicular there will be a series of sub-surface cor- 
ridors and underground roadways, with various addi- 
tional passages and delivery platforms. 


The spacious treatment thus made possible gives a 
final effect of restfulness, of dignity. While so defin- 
itely a part of one of the most crowded, rushed sec- 
tions of the city, the Centre is an oasis of calm and 
poise, made possible by its spirited modern design and 
suitability of purpose. 

The decoration in every case has been created for 
its own particular place. Murals are used in the long 
corridors, upon the walls of the foyers, and the place- 
ment of each subject was planned along with the shell 
of the building itself. Exterior carvings and sculp- 
tural panels seem to rise naturally from the stone, 
since they too were considered as a definitely impor- 
tant part of the structure, not merely as an added bit 
of decoration to be applied just anywhere. 


The emergence of the finished work from the earlier 
stages onward has been a source of much delight to 
New York designers who perhaps more than any other 
one group appreciate the forward looking attitude of 
today in planning co-ordinated effects in contemporary 
sculpture, fine art, decorative interiors, landscaped 
gardens, all combined in an harmonious whole which 
must please future generations as well as ourselves. 


The general theme carried throughout the various 
units is the Progress of Man, his achievements through 
the centuries in art, science and industry. Historically 
approached, the motif in each decorative scheme is 
the ascent of man from the depths of ignorance to ever 
widening, rising heights of knowledge,—an idea which 
might well inspire an artist in any time. The methods 
by which the various artist-designers have carried out 
their particular part of the general plan are worthy 
of much admiration. 


The Great Hall in the world’s largest office building 
was given over to mural decoration. One hundred and 
fifty feet long, one hundred feet wide and twenty-five 
feet high, this great corridor offered space for tre- 
mendously effective panel treatments. The theme pic- 
tured here was a new development of man’s progress, 
—‘‘New Frontiers”. This thought was evolved from 
the basic effects achieved in American character and 
civilization by the beckoning of geographical frontiers 
to our pioneers. Two centuries of American life were 
swayed vitally by the unfolding of these frontiers. 
Now that they have been conquered, we look elsewhere 
for barriers to surmount. Rather than pushing out to 
far unknowns in the physical world, we turn now to 
spiritual and mental frontiers, to greater knowledge, 
and to broader, deeper relationships of man with man, 
country with country. Other frontiers chosen to be 
portrayed are: Man’s New Relation to Matter—the 
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WISDOM 


By LEE LAURIE 


This large figure done in the decorative 
style is in the spirit of the modern world. 
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new possibilities arising from his new understanding 
of material things. | 


José Maria Sert of Spain has sent four canvases 
expressing man’s mastery of the universe, in subjects 
devoted to Power, Will, Imagination, and Genius. 
Frank Brangwyn of England has treated the motifs of 
man’s family relationships, as a worker, as a part of 
government and his ethical beliefs and creeds, in 
a strong design, colorful and distinctive. The murals 
are made doubly effective by the contrasting back- 
grounds arranged for them. The floors, wall and ceil- 
ing are in severely plain colors, black terrazzo for the 
floor, outer walls of black marble lower sections with 
the remainder of the walls and the entire ceiling done 
in a deep ivory tone to serve as a foil for the central 
panels. 


This consideration of suitable frames and surround- 
ings for the various art works has been carried out 
subtly and effectively in all the interiors. Donald 
Deskey was chosen to supervise the interiors and he 
very thoroughly believed in creating settings for mod- 
ern American painting and sculpture. It was agreed 
by the architects and builders that modern art should 
not be divorced from interior design. Certain limita- 
tions were naturally imposed upon the artists in the 
interests of a unified scheme, and congenial sur- 
roundings have been evolved for each painting or 
sculpture. The International Music Hall has been 
planned to relate itself to contemporary needs, and it 
is completely modern in furniture design, accessories 
and background treatments. 


The strength of the sculptural treatments through- 
out is perhaps best indicated by the panel and carving 
over the entrance to the largest building in the Centre. 
This immensely effective blending of flat and three- 
dimensional surfaces represents Wisdom, and is 
fianked by two figures representing Light and Sound. 
It is by Lee Lawrie, a noted American sculptor, and 
is the central panel on the lintels of three arches. 


Antique and grotesque gargoyles have given way in 
Rockefeller Centre to vividly colored metal plaques. 
The one shown is by Hildreth Meiere, a well known 
American woman designer. The photograph shows it 
as it appears installed sixty feet above the street level 
on the south facade of the new Radio City Music Hall. 
There are three plaques, all circular. They were ex- 
ecuted by Oscar B. Bach, celebrated metal craftsman. 
Made of metal, and finished in brilliantly colored 
enamel, they are the first decorations of this type to 
be applied on a pretentious scale to building exteriors. 
Miss Meiere’s three designs interpret the spirit of 
Song, Drama and the Dance, symbolic of the moving 
forces of civilization. 


The south entrance to the RCA building is adorned 
with sculptural treatments of the subject Television. 
Two panels crown the pylons at either side of the en- 
trance, presenting the subject in two subdivisions, 
production and reception. These are by Leo Fried- 
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lander, and show a distinguished method of treating 
a given space with its limitations. There is a fine free- 
dom of line. The severe background of the building 
itself makes the subject doubly effective. 


As more of the buildings of Rockefeller Centre reach 
a finished stage epic quality of the undertaking is more 
clearly realized. The complete group will be a com- 
pact unit in the life of New York, offering varied and 
comprehensive possibilities for enjoyment, art appre- 
ciation and efficient execution of business, and form- 
ing a centre symbolic of: urban life, of great use and 
beauty. 


The presentation of really good modern styles in 
interiors is certain to have a definite effect upon the 
buying habits of some twelve thousand people who 
attend the theatre daily. Robert Edmond Jones, Art 
Director of the Theatre, states that in this plan of 
showing modern art there is an excellent opportunity 
for bringing contemporary work into closer, more 
vital contact with the public, and the public in turn 
has an opportunity to appraise the work on the basis 
of its merit in use. 


An effective wall decoration by Witold Gordon tells 
the history of cosmetics in many lands and times. 
The colors blend with the white parchment walls, the 
white lacquered dado and furniture of sycamore and 
white lacquer. Another well known decorator, Buk 
Ulreich, has contributed a fresco decor on the subject 
of Western America. The wall surrounding this is of 
leather, the floor brown terrazzo, and the chairs brown 
and white ponyskin. 


“A Phantasmagoria of the Theatre” in white, gray 
and terra-cotta appears in the large assembly lounge. 
This is the creation of Louis Bouché, and mingles ele- 
ments of early Italian stage-life with characters of 
today’s theatre. Gun-metal mirrors bound by chro- 
mium trim contrast with furniture of rosewood, red 
lacquer and metal upholstered in red morocco. A 
prominent feature of this room is an heroic statue by 
William Zorach, called “Rhythm”. This is cast in 
aluminum, and although over nine feet in height erect, 
weighs less than a three-foot bronze figure. 


Gwen Lux is represented by a figure of “Eve” also 
of cast aluminum. Wall coverings on the main floor 
are of woven fabrics in light yellows and blue-greens, 
designed by Marguerite Mergentine. Ruth Reeves’ 
“History of the Theatre” panoramic pattern executed 
in hand-blocked linen covers the walls of the theatre 
auditorium. 

Donald Deskey not only devised all of the interior 
schemes of the many rooms in the Music Hall, design- 
ing every piece of furniture and supervising the selec- 
tion of accessories, but also created the wall decor 
for the lounge on the second mezzanine. This is 
called the “Nicotine Room” and the pattern, printed 
in tobacco brown on aluminum wallpaper depicts in 
kaleidoscopic fashion the process of raising tobacco 
and the steps in its consumption. 
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Two Bowls by Henry Varnum Poor 


Courtesy Montross Gallery 


DESIGN AND CHANGING IDEALS 


The significance of design is two-fold. In its larger 
sense, it is the structural basis of art, the framework 
upon which the finished composition is built. Just as 
the body is dependent upon a well organized and ar- 
ticulated skeleton for stability and flexibility, so also 
is the strength of any work of art dependent upon 
design, whether it be a painting, a symphony, a poem, 
or a piece of sculpture. It may be called by various 
names such as composition, arrangement, layout, and 
in the temporal arts form, but these words are simply 
synonyms and should not be confusing. The materials 
of expression may be as various as color, sound, imag- 
ery, and stone but they all assume beauty by the ap- 
plication of the principles of design. In its narrower 
sense it deals with surfaces, their treatment, and orna- 
mentation. 

Design is the organization of an idea made visual 
so that it may be executed in some material. It is the 
practice of integrating elements into a harmonious 
whole to produce a desired result. It is a mental con- 
cept deliberately arranged in some tangible way so 
that it is understandable to others. It is the practice 
of controlling form, the plan, the scheme of attack, 
and deals exclusively with organization. It is a means 
of harmonizing and unifying elements which in them- 
selves are unrelated. It is planning to a purpose. In 
other words it is the integrating force of art, the uni- 
fying agent necessary to achieve harmony. The prin- 
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By CARLTON ATHERTON 


ciples are as old as art itself. They are balance, rhythm, 
contrast and opposition, repetition, radiation, subor- 
dination, and transition. Most or all of these prin- 
ciples are present in every fine work of art, and per- 
fection of plan depends upon them. Technical skill, no 
matter how fine, cannot improve a poor design. It 
may deceive temporarily but it will not withstand the 
judgment of time. 

The terms Fine Art and Minor Art are perhaps con- 
fusing, and are the result of an unfortunate nomencla- 
ture. A piece of embroidery, a vase, a chair, or an 
advertisement may be a much greater work of art than 
a painting, a piece of sculpture, or a work of archi- 
tecture, although the first group depends primarily 
upon some definite function and secondarily upon re- 
finement of form, color, and decoration. To quote from 
Opdyke: “Many who consider themselves as lovers or 
appreciators of art are misled by certain classifications 
of the arts, such as fine, useful, industrial, applied, or 
as major and minor, into believing that some arts are 
‘fine’ and some are not so fine; or that some arts are 
‘superior’ and others ‘inferior’, hence of no impor- 
tance artistically. But such classification signify noth- 
ing of the kind. There is no such thing as an ‘inferior’ 
art. There are plenty of inferior artists, however, and 
they are likely to be found in any art. Regardless of 
classification, a work of art is what the artist makes 
of it, no more and no less. Of course, the greater the 
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art the greater, as a rule, its aesthetic possibilities. 
But whether the artist rises to its possibilities is quite 
another matter. A hundred-acre farm may have ten 
times the possibilities of a ten acre-farm, yet produce 
less because of the difference in farmers”. 
Contemporary or modern design is that type of de- 
sign which expresses the spirit of our times. It is the 
result of our pattern of life, our tempo, our moral and 
spiritual fabric, and of the new materials at our dis- 
posal. Many persons have scorned this departure from 
the recently traditional as the emanation of an imper- 
fect art instinct, seeing in it nothing but what seemed 
to them the gaucheries and excentricities of artists in- 
capable of performing in the approved manner. This 
seems almost too absurd for refutation. We have 
broken the barriers of nineteenth century conventions 
in our every day life. Hiding coyly behind a fan, and 
all such coquetry, has disappeared; the “‘letter-writer”’ 
is no longer used as a model of correspondence, nor 


THE ARCHANGEL GABRIEL 


By MESTROVIC 


Showing a fine arrangement of 
recurring lines and forms and a 
retention of the quality of stone. 
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are such expressions as “I take my pen in hand” in 
vogue; the goid tooth-pick, the ear spoon, and the 
antimacasar are passé. Why, then, do we wish to cling 
to the expression of these things in art? In every 
period of art there is good, bad, and indifferent, and 
there the periods which are past have the advantage, 
for much that is bad in them has been discarded long 
since. We should also take advantage of our knowl- 
edge of the past and remember that Praxiteles, Dante, 
Michelangelo, and Beethoven were all moderns in their 
day. Like most pioneers, they were rebuked many 
times by their fellow men. Beethoven suffered actual 
persecution. Were they living today, they would work 
quite differently and probably be quite as abused. It 
is very interesting in this connection to note that as 
recently as 1902 an Encyclopaedia stated “the music 
of Richard Wagner cannot last as it is simply reac- 
tionary and absolutely unmelodic.” This last should 
make even the most stout-hearted traditionalist sit up. 
Whistler wanted to give the portrait of his Mother to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art but was told by the 
board that they could not accept the work of any 
painter who happened along. This occurred only about 
twenty-five years ago. There must be something fun- 
damentally wrong with the person who cannot accept 
the expression of his own time, but must live contin- 
ually in the past. 


Modern design is the result of our new mode of 
living, the new materials at our disposal, and in the 
utilitarian phases of art, the stressing of function and 
a return to the classic assumption that beauty comes 
from the impersonal qualities of objects themselves 
and not from the reflection of the individuality of the 
artist. With the Renaissance came the idea that a work 
of art should also be an expression of the thought and 
emotion of its creator. In other words, it maintains 
that a worthy art product owes its beauty not only to 
its qualities as an object, but also to the fact that it 
reflects or reveals the personal artistic character of 
its maker. That this new idea has been important and, 
on the whole, beneficial in modern painting and sculp- 
ture is, perhaps, beyond question; but it becomes con- 
fusing and misleading when used as the measure of 
artistic worth of objects of utility. 


Over a long period of time and through a false eval- 
ulation of the technical skill of the craftsman, em- 
phasis was gradually shifted from function to decora- 
tion. This was the natural result of the other con- 
current falsities. Actuality was superceded by effects. 
Life itself became a fraud, a false front, and it was 
inevitable that this manner of living should impress 
itself upon art expression. Creation gave way to 
imitation. The various media were masqueraded in a 
shamless manner. The artists and craftsmen are not 
to be too severely censured but rather pitied in that 
they were not far sighted enough to perceive that it 
was all a shallow show. 


With the advent of the industrial revolution the 
emphasis has returned to function. This is the out- 
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GERMAN KNOTTED SMYRNA RUG 


By WILHELM POETTER 


This design shows an understanding of mate- 
rial and the logical use of the machine for 
its development. This and the one on the 
opposite page are reproduced here by 
courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 
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A group in which 
new uses for old 
materials are con- 
vincingly shown. 
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come of our new type of life and the fact that the 
machine cannot bring about individuality in its prod- 
uct. What it makes once it needs must make many 
times. Due to these primary causes and other second- 
ary causes, our ideal of what constitutes art value in 
an object made for use has, almost unconsciously to 
ourselves, undergone a radical transformation. Dec- 
oration and its consequent uniqueness of pattern which 
was considered first, in the days when the craftsman 
is conceeded to have been an artist, is now considered 
secondarily or not at all. What person of good taste, 
for example, now selects ornately decorated china- 
ware, table silverware, or furniture? He thinks first 
of its form, the adequecy of its materials, the elegance 
of finisn, the fitness to a given situation. Only sec- 
ondarily does he think of decoration, which, if present, 
must be chaste and unobtrusive, while the uniqueness 
of shape or decoration is scarcely considered at all. 
To compare the importance of form for articles of 
utility of the present and of the much praised past it 
is necessary only to test the effectiveness of each. The 
efficient form of the new will perform its function 
easily, while that of the old must usually be persuaded 
to do its work due to its encumbering and irrelevant 
decoration. Many harsh things have been said about 
the artistic qualities of this ““machine-made-age’’, but 
if it has done nothing else it has at least taught us the 
aesthetic value that lies in shape ideally adapted to 
use. Comparison can be made by the study of the ac- 
companying illustrations as opposed to related exam- 
ples of the late nineteenth century, or even of twenty 
years ago. Much use is made of the phrase stream- 
lined at present due to the functional body treatment 
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of the airplane, and the new automobile, and an ever 
increasing number of utilitarian articles designed for 
the machine by such outstanding designers as Norman 
Bel-Geddes, Walter Dorwin Teague, Henry Dreyfuss, 
Ruth Reeves, Donald Desky, Gilbert Rhode, Winold 
Reiss, and Henriette-Reiss. Such persons as these are 
creating the symbols of our time and will probably 
exert more influence in raising the standard of public 
taste than was ever dreamed of by such harsh and 
short-sighted critics as William Morris and Ruskin. 


Musical instruments furnish 
the motifs for this design. 
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A LINOLEUM PRINT 


This design by a pupil in Textile High 
School of New York has the rhythm 
and texture of contemporary life. 
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STUDY MATERIALS HELPS DESIGNER 


If there is one thing the modern designer is seeking 
it is to learn to think in terms of his materials, for 
each age has its new materials, and particularly the 
present. There are some, however, which have been 
with man since pre-historic times. These it is well for 
the student of design to understand, for an ignorance 
of the limitations and possibilities of materials, as 
well as the ignorance of the inspiration to be found in 
wood or stone, iron or glass accounts for more of the 
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By EMILY FARNHAM 


poorly designed objects of the past as well as some of 
the present. There is a real beauty that will always 
distinguish the work of designers who know how to 
experiment with their materials, and who have a 
thorough acquaintance with them. A rare sense of 
beauty ever remains when the designer makes a wise 
use of those unique qualities inherent in his medium. 
It has been well said that “the designer will have cal- 
culated on certain effects natural to the materials, thus 
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his design is only a means to an end.” It is not com- 
pleted until it has been realized in materials. 

So we see that the medium, the material that is to re- 
ceive the decoration must be of primary consideration 
in applied design. Each of the four media—metal, 
wood, clay, textiles—possesses limitations and possi- 
bilities, a result of its physical properties. The 
frank acceptance of materials gives character to the 
finished product, for it is bound to impart an honesty 
and genuineness without which art becomes negligible. 


What about ornament? Ornament can not be thought 
of before the construction, nor should it be applied 
after constructive problems have been solved. There 
must be an organic relation between a design and the 
structural lines and forms about it—the iron hinge 
must be so designed that, once attached, it becomes a 
part of the door design; the carved door itself must be 
designed with the entire entrance and facade in mind 
the painted enrichment on the amphora must comple- 
ment the lines of the vase and respect its handles. 
Indeed, the ornament should do little more than “con- 
tinue the thought set forth in the construction’’. Here, 
also, we find the implication of decoration as being sub- 
ordinate to material, with technique or process acting 
as their connecting link. 


We may hope to ornament construction with 
wisely devised decoration. This, then, is’ the 
best thought of ornament—the enrichment of refined 
construction; not design, but part of a design. 


Besides a sympathetic use of materials employed, 
and a keen sense of the organic relation of ornament 
to construction, the designer considers the relation of 
decoration to function. He must be concerned as much 
with his practical questions as with aesthetic problems. 
The design of a hinge, for example, must not include 
any weakening features that will detract from its 
functional effectiveness; the maker of the vase must 
submit it to the rigors of firing and glazing in order 
that his product may be a practical success. Once 
more we subordinate decoration, this time to function. 


In our consideration of the influence of the medium 
on design we have already cited the fact that each 
medium possesses limitations and possibilities that are 
dependent upon its peculiar physical properties. From 
this generality, we deduce the fact of the important 
part played by the tools that belong to the technique 
of a given medium. Whether the drill and file, the 
chisel and gouge, the wheel, the brush, the loom is to 
be used in the application of a design must figure im- 
portantly in its conception and development. 


“There are two points of view,” says one designer, 
“from which the influence of tools and processes may 
be profitably studied; first, that work which may be 
termed adventitious, in which the patterns were di- 
rectly suggested by the tools;—second, that work in 
which the tool has exerted a notable influence in the 
development of the designer’s idea and in which the 
tool is responsible for the character of the treatment.” 
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In no other craft can one trace more clearly the 
significant influence of the tool in shaping forms and 
patterns than in that of the blacksmith. At the forge 
he shapes his hot material with anvil, hammers, chisels 
and punch—a natural process. But any one who has 
watched the process of throwing a pot on the wheel, 
of blowing glass, or of beating up metal out of the 
sheet, will have noticed how dozens of vitally beau- 
tiful forms are produced on the way to the final dulness 
predestined by the drawing. 


In the fact that, when working on cold metal was 
more generally accepted and practiced, the character 
of the enrichment accordingly underwent a change, we 
see an eloquent instance of the dependence of dec- 
oration upon technique; the technique being, in its 
turn, dependent upon the material. 


Especially in metal work should the designer have 
first-hand experience with the material; for, we learn, 
forms are suggested by the metal as it takes shape 
under the hammer. It is only by such a practical 
knowledge of his medium that he can hope to create 
designs that take full advantage of the native qualities 
of the material. 


The very names of the tools of the worker in metal— 
chasing hammers, punches, needle files, pliers, engrav- 
ing scorpers, snarling irons, chisels, cutting shears, 
snips, saws, drills; and the words used to describe 
processes used in metallurgy—repoussé, which means 
literally ‘“‘beaten back’, “‘nicked and scarred with 
chisels’’, with a simple zigzag pattern”’, “literally 
split off with the chisel and hammer’’—testify to the 
vigor and directness and to the rugged quality of iron 
work and work in other metals. 


We can see that these characteristic qualities— 
vigor, directness, ruggedness—were all imposed upon 
the technique by the nature of the maierial. 


In wood carving, also, tools greatly influence tech- 
nique. Chiseis and gouges, varying only in size and 
sweep of cutting edge, are used. We read that “a man 
who has carved in wood will find a broad field of sug- 
gestion in the twist and turn of the grain, the texture, 
the finish, the handling of the tools—in fact, the very 
things that distinguish wood carving from stone 
carving”. 

The term “texture” is applied to the desired finish 
of the product. It ‘depends upon, first, having a clear 
idea of what is being carved, and making it clear to 
others; that if it be round, hollow, or flat, it must be 
so indeed; that edges and sharpnesses be really where 
they were intended to be, and not lost in wooly con- 
fusion. Then again, as with the painter’s brush, the 
tool must be moved by a hand which adapts itself to 
every changing plane, to all manner of curves and 
contours, with touches sometimes delicate and delib- 
erate, at others broad and sweeping, or even, at times, 
brought down with the weight and force of an ax- 
blow’’. 

Some words used by Cox in describing a modern 
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PERSIAN PLATE AND BORDER 


woodcut are: arresting, strident, strong oppositions 
set up by radiating lines, vigorous contrasts, repeat of 
lines and angles, powerful staccato—all contribute to 
an understanding of the inevitable qualities inherent 
in the technique of wood. And processes discussed by 
Leland in his “Manual of Wood Carving’’—indenting 
and stamping, flat patterns made with cuts and lines, 
modelling or rounding, turning the tool, the drill, bold 
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carving, the sweep-cut, the use of the saw—further 
attest the bold, plastic character of the technique. 

In ceramics, the brush or other implement that is 
used for the application of the design to the vase or 
tile greatly influences the design, as do the processes 
of enamelling, glazing and firing, and the structural 
features of the objects. Sometimes incised designs are 
scratched in a white slip, a decoration in dark lines 
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(the color of the body of the vase) resulting. The 
slip, allowed to run out of a fine funnel, is also used 
for decorating. The painter of vases also works with 
a kind of turning lathe, “the banding wheel’, for 
drawing parallel circles. Because pigments applied to 
ware with a brush are made up with water only and 
are immediately absorbed, the pottery painter must 
have a very sure hand. In ceramics, structure becomes 
of great significance in its relation to decoration. 
Every stroke of the painter’s brush emphasizes the 
functional elements of the vase; there is a reason for 
each line, form and tone employed, the position, 
measure, and shape of which is determined by struc- 
tural features. Cox, in describing a panel of ceramic 
work, uses words and phrases that are very represen- 
tative of successful clay design—a few simple units, 
strong contrasts of light and dark, obvious yet quite 
pleasant and satisfactory repeats, a feeling for good 
spacing, simple rhythms, oppositions of vertical brush 
forms, frank, straightforward treatments. 

The loom, with its horizontal and vertical threads 
that are, respectively, the woof and warp, confronts 
the designer with a new problem. But it presents no 
obstacles unless in double weaving and “summer and 
winter” weaving, in which darks and lights are re- 
versed on different sides of the material, so that an 
even balance of light and dark is necessary in the de- 
sign; but rather, provides a fascinating medium full of 
sparkling possibilities in color, line and texture. The 
processes of weaving—preparing the yarn, warping 
the cotton thread, beaming and drawing through, fill- 
ing the shuttle and throwing the shuttle—are seen, as 
in the other media discussed (metal, wood and clay), 
to be a direct result of the peculiar properties of the 
medium. The ancient weaver, proceeding from a 
knowledge of technical demand, backed by the tradi- 
tions of generations of weavers, toward Nature, 
created textiles far superior to those of today. He 
calls the attributes of good products of the craft 
of weaving, “an intuitive feeling for beautiful space 
and mass relations, for the principles governing line, 
form, and tone adjustment.” 

Textile designs may become very elaborate, especially 
in tapestry weaving. Yet, no matter how elaborate 
the design, the texture is still that of the “plain tabby 
weave’. Since the tapestry loom has no automatic 
devices for opening the shed, no shuttle, and no power 
but the hand of the weaver, designs for tapestry weav- 
ing must be most carefully planned out and the con- 
tours clearly indicated before weaving can begin. 


So we see that, in textiles, the designer encounters 
great freedom—in variety of texture, obtained by va- 
riance of kind and weight of thread; in variety of 
color, secured by threading the needles and winding 
the shuttles with different colored threads; and in the 
endless variety of pattern that may be secured by 
intelligent threading of the loom and manipulation of 
the sheds. 

The ceramists represented are Henry Varnum Poor 
and Carl Walters, two leading artists in this medium. 
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Some of their best work has been chosen for display 
here, and it has been carefully placed in relation to 
other decorative features. 

The entire tenth floor of the RCA building is occu- 
pied by a permanent exhibition of arts and crafts, 
consisting of all decorative objects, materials and 
products pertaining to the creation of unusual inte- 
riors, whether residential or commercial. The exhibit 
is changed from time to time. It is: sponsored by lead- 
ing decorators. Such an exhibit naturally forms a 
clearing house of trends and standards that is an aid 
to interior architects, decorators, designers and man- 
ufacturers. 

Conferences and displays which will teach the con- 
sumer what is new and good in textiles and furnish- 
ings will also be held by the Fashion Group. 

Extensive landscape gardening is being carried out 
upon the lower open areas and the roofs of Rocke- 
feller Centre, over the very acreage where a Botanic 
Garden was planted by Dr. David Hosack more than 
a century ago. 

Refiecting pools and fountains in the central prom- 
enade leading from Fifth Avenue are lined with yew 
hedges and Japanese pines, as is the sunken plaza and 
the gardens on the roof terraces of the two Interna- 
tional buildings in the foreground. Alpine plants will 
grow in interstices of English sandstone walls and 
flagging. The plaza is paved with granite and quart- 
zite in buff, grey and russet, green and mulberry flag- 
stone and blue stone, rivalling the flowers of spring. 


A wooden chair showing a type of 
carving suitable to the material. 
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This setting was made by the 
famous Gordon Craig of England 
for the Ideal Theatre in 1907. 


It was executed by etching. 


THEATRE DESIGN IN THE PAST 


AND PRESENT 


The Museum of Modern Art, of New York, has been 
holding an International Exhibition of Theatre Art 
opening Tuesday, January 16, and continuing until 
February 26. The Exhibition is under the direction 
of Lee Simonson, one of the directors of the Theatre 
Guild. Mr. Simonson was abroad for several months 
last summer, collecting the foreign material to be 
shown, and has been assembling the American ex- 
hibits since his return. The Exhibition includes more 
than 700 items consisting of scene and costume designs 
and lighted stage models. 

The thirteen European countries lending their fin- 
est examples of stage art to the Exhibition are Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, Finland, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Sweeden, 
Switzerland, and the U. S. S. R. The works shown are 
divided into three general classifications: Theatre Art 
of the Renaissance and Baroque Period, Pioneers of 
Modern Theatre Art, and Modern Stage Design. 
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In the earliest of these periods Italy is most pro- 
fusely represented, as that country was the birthplace 
of scenic design and influenced theatre art throughout 
Europe for nearly two centuries. Among the Italians 
whose work is shown are Serlio, Primaticcio, Buon- 
talenti, Sabbattini, and Vigarani—all of the Sixteenth 
and very early Seventeenth Centuries. Of equal im- 
portance in this period is Inigo Jones, father of Eng- 
lish stagecraft and design, who created the stage spec- 
tacle of splendor and magnificence for Ben Jonson’s 
masques. Six of the original Jones designs have been 
lent by the Duke of Devonshire. Members of the 
Bibiena family, Italian, were pre-eminent in designing 
for the theatre for more than a hundred years. As 
they were employed at most of the principal courts in 
the late Seventeenth and early Eighteenth Centuries, 
they spread the Italian Late Baroque style through 
Europe. Several of their original drawings are shown 
in the Exhibition. 
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SETTINGS FOR HAMLET 


This setting at the right was de- 
signed by Arch. Veastislav Hofman 
of Prague and was produced at 
State National Theatre in 1926. 


A DRAWING BY 
PICASSO 


This figure was used for the curtain 
of a Ballet Russe "Le Tricorne”. 


The Swedish theatre of those days was as active as 
it is today. Its stage settings were designed not only 
by the Italian masters but by those of the French 
school, among them Bérain, Challe, and Desprez. 
Original designs by these artists have been lent to the 
Exhibition by the National Museum of Stockholm and 
the Drottningholm Theatre Museum. 


x=The middle of the Nineteenth Century marks the 
rise of the pioneers of modern theatre art. The earliest 


of them, Duke George II of Saxe-Meiningen, is rep- 
resented by original sketches of settings and costumes 
for plays by Schiller and Bjornson. Saxe-Meiningen 
visualized his stage and drew his sketches complete, 
with actors an integral part of the scene. This was 
a radical step in theatre art, for his predecessors had 
merely created pictures into which the actor walked 
to say his lines and then depart. 


Adolphe Appia, the great Swiss artist, anticipated 
as early as 1895 the principles of simple forms and 
subtly controlled lighting which were later developed 
and popularized by Gordon Craig abroad and by Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones in this country. The executors of 
the Appia estate have lent twenty-two of his origina] 
drawings, almost the entire body of his work, none of 
which has ever been seen in this country. In addition, 
six authentic models will be shown of settings he de- 
signed for “The Valkyrie” and “The Rheingold,” stage 
pictures created “out of the music’s spirit” for the 
Wagner operas. The models, which will be lighted, 
have been lent by the Cologne Theatre Museum. 


Like Appia, Gordon Craig was a prophet who went 
almost unrecognized in his own country, England. He 
is represented in the Exhibition by twelve etchings 
of settings for an Ideal Theatre. These have been lent 
by Alfred Stieglitz of New York. 
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The modern section of the Exhibition is so exten- 
sive that individual items can be given only the brief- 
est mention. From Vienna come designs by Bahner, 
Beschorner, and Strnad for settings of plays by 
Shakespeare and one or two others. Prague sends the 
work of two who have had great influence in recent 
stage design: Heythum and Hofman, for plays chiefly 
by Shakespeare, O’Neill and Capek. 


Drawings of costumes and settings for “Aladdin” by 
Kay Nielsen of Copenhagen are shown. England 
is represented by scene and costume drawings by Mrs. 
Lesley Blanch; two scene drawings by Walter Dexel; 
ten scene and costume designs by C. Lovat Fraser; 
scene and costume drawings by Oliver Messel for The 
Miracle and LaBelle Helene; and by numerous draw- 
ings and sketches by Charles Ricketts, Albert Ruthers- 
ton, George Sheringham, Norman Wilkinson, and 
Doris Zinkeisen. 


The International “School of Paris’ contributes a 
magnificent group of settings and costumes by the 
Russian Bakst, Larionov and Gontcharova, and the 
Greek Vakalo; while the Spanish Picasso is repre- 
sented not only by drawings but by two large sections 
of curtain painted for a ballet. The famous French 
painters Leger, Braque and Derain send designs for 
the Swedish and Russian ballets; Fuerst and Barsacq 
for plays. Germany has a large representation in the 
work of Daniel, Gliese, Grete, Gréning, Heckroth, 
Halmdach, Loeffler, Mahnke, Mueller, Pilartz, Poelzig, 
Reigbert, Schenk Von Trapp, Schroeder, Sievert, 
Soehnlein, Suhr, Torstein, and Wildermann. 


Ful6p, Medgyes, and Olah represent Hungary; de 
Chirico modern Italy; and an Muncis, Latvia. Stock- 
holm sends three sketches and a model designed by 
Olov Molander and Sven-Erik Skawonius for the 
Swedish production of Mare Connelly’s Green Pas- 
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A striking simplicity is seen in the 
three settings shown on this page, 
with the one on the opposite, all 
designed and used in the State 
National Theatre of Prague in 1912. 
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This setting for the 


O'Neill 


play was 


produced at Kam- 


erny Theatre, Mos- 


cow, year of 1929. 


AS 


MACBETH 


A setting made for 
the Shakespeare 


play in Hanover, 


Germany, 


1931. 
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A ROMAN SET 


This was designed by Fillippo 
nvara and lent by the National 
Museum of Stockholm, Sweden. 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES AND MOODS 
HAMLET 


A setting designed 
y Lee Limonson 
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tures. From Stockholm also come designs of settings 
by Ahren for O’Neill’s Strange Interlude; and scene 
and costume drawings by Isaac Griinewald, the Swed- 
ish Bakst, for several plays and operas. Designs by 
Sj6berg and Skold, of tockholm, are also shown. 


The Soviet material is comprised of representative 
designs beginning with the work of Golovin, whose 
scene painting inspired the Ballets Russes, through all 
the typical phases of the Soviet Theatre including de- 
signs and models for plays produced in 1933. Among 
them are Akimoff’s sensational scene and costume 
drawings for Hamlet and his models of settings for 
The Wife and Armored Train. Other modern Russian 
designers showing in the Exhibition are Dmitrieff, 
Krummer, Kushner, Lebedeff, Lutze, Medunetsky, 
Nivinsky, Schlepianoff, Shestakoff, Stenberg, and 
Moisei Levine, whose costume drawings for Wozzek 
and scene designs and models for several other plays 
will be on view. A feature of particular interest in the 
Russian section will be its models for American plays 
produced in Russia, which include Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
Tom Sawyer, and O’Neill’s All God’s Chillun. 


The work of two women and seventeen men com- 
prise the American section of the Exhibition. In addi- 
tion to designs and costumes for plays that have been 
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IPHIGENIA 
IN; AULIS 


This is a setting by Adolphe 
Appia of Switzerland for Act 
lll. It was lent by the Estate 
through the courtesy of the 
Museum of Art of Geneva. 


produced, each is represented by a project as yet not 
seen on the stage. Their new work shown in the Ex- 
hibition is as follows: Aline Bernstein, costume de- 
signs and stage model for The Porcelain Palace; Angna 
Enters, scene and costume designs for A Spanish Me- 
dieval Night’s Dream; Claude Bragdon, scene design 
for The Glittering Gate; Henry Dreyfuss scene designs 
for Salome; Manuel Essman, scene designs for Twi- 
light Imperialism, The Tower, and Razz Manhattan; 
Morman Bel Geddes, settings, costume drawings, and 
stage model for Aida; Mordecai Gorelik, scene designs 
for They Shall Not Die; Robert Edmond Jones, scene 
designs for Othello; Jonel Jorgulesco, scene designs 
for The Tempest; Nat Karson, scene designs for The 
Opera Racket and The Color Box; Arch Lauterer, a 
model and four drawings for The Vikings at Helge- 
land; Jo Mielziner, settings for The Yellow Jack; Don- 
ald Oenslager, five settings for Hamlet; Rollo Peters, 
setting and costume drawings for Stephen Foster; 
James Reybolds, scene and costume drawings for 
Athena Protectress; Lee Simonson, three drawings for 
Hamlet; Woodman Thompson, scene and costume de- 
signs for Iphigenia in Tauris; Cleon Throckmorton, 
stage model and four designs for The Emperor Jones; 
John Wenger, four scene drawings for The 
Awakening. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


When the Fredonia Normal School Music Depart- 
ment decided to give “The Mikado” for its operatic 
contribution to Music Festival Week, the art class be- 
came almost panicky. We saw our duty in the way of 
stage scenery, but we were not sure how to do it. 
However under a program of study planned by Miss 
DeVinney, head of our art department, we progressed 
until now when the work is finished, we are gratified. 

We began with the study of Japanese costumes; each 
of us chose a character from “The Mikado” and drew 
a costume for him. This served to get us into the 
spirit of the thing and to teach us characteristics and 
peculiarities of Japanese dress. We studied Japanese 
scenery next; landscapes and houses. We were shown 
many prints by famous Japanese artists; these were 
a source of first-hand information and inspiration. 

There are two scenes in “‘The Mikado’: the garden 
scene and the court scene. The class divided into 
groups for this next part of our work, and each one 
chose the particular scene she preferred to work upon. 
We constructed model stages from cardboard. These 
were drawn to scale with our ijarge stage in the audi- 
torium. At this point the groups divided again and 
two or three girls from each group worked upon actors 
for the model stage. 

Our scenery consisted of three drops and two wings. 
These were made on drawing paper with either water 
colors or colored chalk. It was decided to have for the 
garden scene a background of Fujiyama, a lake, trees 
and hills. For the court scene we did a background 
of a street receding into the distance, houses and trees. 
The actors were made from either cardboard or wood 
with painted faces. The group with which I worked 
made black yarn hair for our actors. The men looked 
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By JEANETTE LASHER 
pupil of the Fredonia Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 


a bit fly-a-way, but the effect was quite successful. 

After this wise preparation came the actual busi- 
ness of painting real scenery. The first morning, when 
we all trouped down into the training room to find 
what looked like oceans of unbleached muslin spread 
on the floor, I think we all felt shaky and inadequate 
to say the least. Miss DeVinney did some demonstra- 
tion painting to help us get an idea of the way the 
work should go. I remember distinctly that she 
stressed roughness; nothing should look finished at 
close range to give the right effect from the stage. I 
should remember! It was to be my waterloo later. We 
used an alabastine foundation paint. This comes in 
powder form and is mixed with water. There is 
usually a bit of splashing of paint in doing scenery, 
but spots of this paint are easily removed by soaking 
the spotted article in water. 

Each class period from then on was devoted to 
scenery painting. As soon as one was finished we 
carried it to the large stage, hung it and criticized it. 
Then back to the basement to improve the parts we 
had discovered to be weak. 

Along, with another girl, I was painting the wings. 
These were to tbe a background of rocks with a Jap- 
anese tree springing out from them. We sketched in 
the rocks with charcoal and began to paint them, 
smoothing and “resmoothing’’, even taking out our 
brush strokes. The result lacked character, of course. 
In desperation we went to Miss DeVinney, and the 
result was amazing. She had a collection of colors; 
purple, orange, red, yellow, and blue. Before our 
astonished eyes she slapped the colors on in big brush 
strokes. The wonder grew as rocks finally appeared 
from our velvety background. 
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The benefits of a project of this kind are far-reach- 
ing. Everyone should have an idea of stage scenery. 
In order to appreciate the settings of large productions 
one must have had a part in preparing for an amateur 
production. Color, technique, knowledge of Japanese 
landscapes, and customs; these were all brought out. 
I enjoyed the work immensely, and I shudder to think 
what might have happened during my first year out if 
I were called upon to help with some production, had 
I not taken part in this project. 

“The Mikado” was given a week ago before an 
audience which crowded its way into an already 
capacity-filled auditorium. We are still breathless 
with the thrill of its success. When the curtain went 
up that night, the murmured comments, which we 
shamelessly strained to hear, were more than a re- 
ward for the many days of laboring to “take large 
brush strokes.” 

If we were to do this project again, the improvement 
would lie with us. We certainly could improve the 
time element. Roughness would be our goal; the kind 
of roughness that means strength and character in a 
stage setting. | 

Nearly every school gives many theatrical produc- 
tions. The faculty is expected to help and to give 
suggestions for the success of these productions. I 
would hope to have my group contribute something. 
Within the grade itself a play could be worked out. 
Perhaps the Parent Teachers or some civic organiza- 
tion of the town we teach in will want to give a play 
or an operetta. We will at least have the idea of how 
to go about it. A few suggestions would be helpful 
and would increase our standing in the community. 

With all proper apologies to the music students, for 
they performed nobly, we can, I think, feel that we 
blazed the way for “The Mikado” in experience for 
ourselves; and our learning was certainly the true 
learning of a trial and error method. 


Modern Methods in Art Education 
Continued from page | 


course, this was not used often because of the disorder 
caused in the school room or the mess made in the sink, 
if there was one in the room. In those days skill 
in handling the materials was the big thing, and the 
more technical ability one developed in carrying out 
the teacher’s dictations or arriving at a set pattern, 
the better one was considered. Experimenting with 
materials, ideas, or points of view was not tolerated. 
What was called art in those days was a very crystal- 
lized system as was most all teaching—teachers taught 
methods which were set hard and fast. There was the 
“shadow box method”, the “wash method” and many 
more, all of which completely ignored the fact that 
art, unlike mathematics and other subjects, is essen- 
tially a creative activity. In the past, as is still done 
today in some places, art was taught only as drawing. 
They went only part way, and that part was drill in 
mastery of perspective principles which any artist 
today would consider rather remote and secondary 
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This bird composition was 
made by finger painting. 


from the real spirit of art. Furthermore, they always 
started at the wrong end by teaching everything by 
rule and punishing any creative effort. 

Drawing was supposed to do much for the pupil 
and really would have if it were taught as a means 
of expression, but in the old formal school room it 
meant merely an incessant copying from the book and 
the mastery of perspective, with no idea of what to 
do with it. But now this is all different in the modern 
schools and marked changes have been brought about 
by the influence of such great teachers as Dr. Cizek 
of Vienna, Professor Dow, Dr. John Dewey, Dr. Rugg 
and many others. Our conception of education, and 
especially art education, has changed in its scope, its 
length, its depth. As our philosophies of life change 
and our values are reorganized our education is grow- 
ing, although there are many backward schools still 
housed in the most imposing buildings. 

Education now begins in the cradle with the infant 
school and extends on up through the various schools 
to adult education offering opportunities for those of 
all ages. Education is no longer a preparation for life 
but living itself. That pupils learn by experiencing 
is the keynote. Education now puts a premium on 

Continued on page 28 
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FINGER PAINTING NEW MEDIUM 


The possibilities of the use of Finger Paint in get- 
ting spontaneous design is beginning to be recognized 
by decorative artists. An exhibition of paintings, done 
in this medium, was recently held at the Roxy Theatre 
in New York, for the benefit of the Children’s Fund 
for Needy Artists. One hundred pictures done by 
children and by well known artists attracted much 
attention from the art critics. Finger Paint was 
invented by Miss Ruth Faison Shaw, well known edu- 
cator, for use in her school for children in Rome, 
three years ago. Exhibitions of the work done by 
children between the ages of two and one-half and 
twelve years of age, in New York this year, have 
inspired adult artists to try working in this colored 
clay. The paint is a sort of plastic mud combined with 
pure color, and it is possible to get effects with it 
which are impossible with any other medium. A mere 
movement of the hand makes designs grow out of the 
background. 

The first step in making a Finger Painting is to 
place a sheet of wet paper on a table top or piece of 
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This painting entitled "Wind in Grass" was made 
by a six year old child by this new medium. 


By VIRGINIA ELLIOTT 


linoleum. About a teaspoon of paint is placed on the 
paper and spread over the entire surface of the paper, 
using the palm of the hand. More than one color may 
be used in getting a background. The colors mix 
readily. 

When the background has been made, any free 
sweeping motion of the hand will create a design. If 
you do not like the design which you get, just rub it 
out with the hand and start over again. The average 
person in two or three attempts will be able to pro- 
duce a Finger Painting that is highly interesting 
either pictorially or as a matter of pure design. New 
York decorators are using Finger Paint to decorate 
bathroom walls. When sprayed with clear shellac the 
paint is permanent and may be washed. It is possible 
to use it on any surface. Screens, waste baskets, book 
covers and lamp shades are being made for sale in 
Miss Shaw’s Guild for Unemployed Artists. The speed 
with which an effective painting can be done is indi- 
cated by the fact that each can of paint and each box 
is wrapped in a painting made by the unemployed. 
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This chair and screen show an ingenious use of 


: materials with little or no dependence on the past. 
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World of Contemporary Design 
Continued from page 2 


stockings, gloves, lingerie, negli- 
gees, bags, shoes, belts, corsage 
flowers, luggage, neckwear and 
trimmings. In this part of the ex- 
hibit, too, the plastic producers 
will be represented with modern 
buttons, buckles, jewelry, perfume 
and cosmetic containers, and other 
decorative and associated contem- 
poraries of the world of fashion. 
Miss Marion C. Taylor, merchan- 
dise editor of Vogue, is chairman 
of the Fashion Group Committee in 
charge of this exhibition. Mem- 
bers of the committee are: Mrs. 


Margaret Dargan, of R. H. Macy’s; 
Miss Emma Lou Fetta, chairman 
of the Press Committee of the 
Fashion Group; Miss Kathleen 
Howard, of Paramount Pictures, 
president of the Fashion Group; 
Miss Aimee Larkin, of Collier’s 
Weekly; Miss Eleanor LeMaire, 
interior architect; Mrs. Mary 
Brooks Picken, merchandise con- 
sultant, first vice-president and 
president pro tem. of the Group; 
Mrs. June Rhodes, director of the 
Velvet Group; Mrs. Alice Sharkey, 
director of the forthcoming exhi- 
bition, and Miss Dorothy Shaver, 
vice-president of Lord and Taylor. 

Members of the Fashion Group’s 


Advisory Council include: Mrs. 
Edna Woolman Chase, Miss Grace 
Cornell, Miss Marjorie Howard, 
Miss Mary Lewis, Mrs. Ogden 
Reid, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Miss Shaver and Miss Taylor. In 
referring to the purposes of the 
Man-Made Materials Exhibit, Miss 
Taylor and Mrs. Sharkey explained 


that “as a non-commercial organi- 


zation, the Fashion Group feels it 
can call unbiased attention to the 
tremendous’ industrial achieve- 
ments in the fields to be repre- 
sented; pointing out dramatically 
the enriching value of _ these 
achievements to contemporary 
living.” 


GAY BIRDS 


These bird units grew from various 
sources and were produced by 
different technics which gives 
each a personality of its own. 
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Modern Methods in Art Education 

Continued from page 24 

initiative and originality. And if there is any one 
word made popular by modern education it is the word 
“creative”. All school activities and subjects now are 
looked upon from the angle of the creative possibil- 
ities involved. Art, as we think of it, is essentially 
creative and experimental and offers the greatest pos- 
sibilities for the young in arriving at a method of 
attack on the life and its problems. This constructive 
attitude to be derived from art experiences ranks high 
in school activities as a means of tackling life prob- 
lems with zest and courage. It is found that this atti- 
tude carried over to the various fields of interest will 
do much to add vigor to them as well. And so when 
we visit modern schools today, art takes on a real 
significance, not only in what it can do in the way of 
education but for living, for we now realize that they 
are one and the same thing. 

No set methods in the usual meaning of the word 
are used by the modern schools of today and the pupil 
is no longer considered as possessing a mind which 
the teacher is supposed to train and fill with facts, but 
instead a mind capable of creating or generating ideas. 
We no longer speak of training the imagination but 
allowing it to realize itself and with suitable guidance 
greater power and skill develops. Art is presented 
from the design or creative angle with skills and 
principles taking their proper subservient places in 
the whole “set up.” 


Nothing has changed in education more than the 
value placed on art, or the arts as a whole as a factor 
in the enfoldment of the well balanced integrated per- 
sonality, and striking changes occur in the present 
day social fabric toward art and what we call Modern 
Art. It now permeates the very warp and woof of 
society. Individuals need it as a means of balancing 
their mental and emotional well being, for we all are 
happier with our channels of expression open, and art 
is one of the most satisfying means of emotional ex- 
pression, as has been previously mentioned here. 
As our physical well-being is wrapped up with our 
feelings and emotions, it is a most vital matter to keep 
them normal. Besides being able to express through 
art, the individual has much to add to his enrichment 
of living through being appreciative of, by understand- 
ing or being sensitized to, the art expression of others 
of his time and those of the past; but particularly the 
art of this day and age—to live an idealized life, vica- 
riously perhaps, through the expression of others. So 
we emphasize it has a two-fold significance. It is a 
creative activity as well as an appreciation activity. 


Young children, in particular, are allowed to ex- 
press themselves in connection with all subjects in 
terms of art. It is not only a language, it is more than 
that, a “visual music,” as Ralph Pearson says, and 
with that in mind large and easily handled materials 
are kept available in the modern schools to be used at 
any moment. These are used instead of the small diffi- 
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cult-to-handle materials of the past. In primary grades 
many different materials are used—plastic materials, 
like clay; using large brushes and jars of paint, large 
papers, wide crayons, even finger painting is encour- 
aged. Modern teachers impose no adult points of view 
on the young pupils but look for a free and honest art 
from the fertile imagination of youth. As children 
grow older more skill develops naturally and is prop- 
erly guided to give them satisaction. Such mechanical 
matters as perspective are not as essential as previously 
thought and are developed gradually. The honest, joy- 
ous, imaginative expression of youth is a fundamental 
quality in art and is to be encouraged here, in an 
atmosphere conductive to art expression. As children 
enter high school they demand more mastery and skill, 
more study and investigation is done through a stimu- 
lus which is aroused perhaps by other activities. Over 
stimulation from teachers is avoided. In the colleges 
and technical schools when a study is made profes- 
sional, we no longer cling to the old method of drawing 
for years until finally design and composition occur, 
but encourage an attack on design from the begin- 
ning. The students learn materials, their uses and 
their value for expression, and they are encouraged 
to use those materials and subject matter with which 
they are familiar, to explore the possibilities of 
mediums and their lives. 

The best art education of today substitutes new ob- 
jectives for those unrealities and insincerities of the 
past. It substitutes first of all “creation” for “‘imita- 
tion’, “strength” for “prettiness’’, “expression” for 
“slavishness”, “construction” for ‘embellishment’, 
“significance” for “superficiality”, ‘directness of 
attack” for “niggling”, “simplicity” for ‘“intemper- 
ance’, “appreciation” for “rules”, “experimentation”’ 
for “formulas’”’. 

In conclusion let us ask ourselves “what are the 
criteria of good art teaching?” This is a matter worth 
considering in these days of reorganization. Is the 
school placing a premium on initiative and imagina- 
tion rather than on facts and set techniques? Is the 
pupil expressing himself freely, yet without anarchy? 
Is the pupil developing his power through art to ob- 
jectify his emotions in terms of some medium or 
materials? Is he alive aesthetically? Is he growing in 
his sense of design as a common denominator? Is skill 
finding its proper place, not as an aim in itself, but 
as a means of arriving at greater satisfaction in ex- 
pression? Is the individual becoming more sensitized 
to the major expressions of his day with as much un- 
derstanding of that of the past as is possible? Is the 
teacher creative minded and growing aesthetically? Is 
the school, through its attitude towards art as a cre- 
ative activity, providing an opportunity of self-realiza- 
tion and integration of personality? Is the schoo! 
allowing opportunity or the development of the artis- 
tically gifted persons? Is the art teaching through an 
understanding of the basic design principles producing 
in an orchestration of the fine arts in the minds of the 
individuals? 
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The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK 


“Costume Design and Illustration’’ (new edition). + th 
All phases of Fashion lilustration and Design. Other a © 
classes in History of Costume, Stage, Screen, and 


Textile Design, Draping and Construction. Day and Los Angeles, Calif... . 


Evening. School incorporated under Regents. Los Angeles, Calif... . . 

Teachers’ Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Our 

Studio Sales Department disposes of our students’ Los Angeles, Calif..... 

work. Every member of advanced classes often San Francisco, Calif... 
placed by our free Placement Bureau. Send for Circular N, or ie Ces Calif 
telephone COL. 5-2077. 
In first Arnold, Constable & Co. Costume Design Competition 
over 100 schools and nearly 800 students took part; all prizes Denver, Colorado. .... 
awarded to our pupils with exception of one of five third prizes; Washington, D. C..... 
in latest contest Traphagen students won all awards, as well as a 


all Costume awards in Persian Competition held by Brooklyn 
Museum; two Ist Prizes and one 2d Prize out of four prizes mine BI «2 non 
offered in National Silk Exposition; Ist Prize in Beaux Arts con- oston, Mass. cabs ge 
test sponsored by Art Alliance of America. Grand Rapids, Mich.. . 


Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


Newark, N. J.......0- 


Buffalo, N. Y......... 


New York, N Y....... 
New York, N Y....... 


A. O D N Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 


Roman and Unfluxed Gold, Colors and 


Materials Philadelphia, Penna... 
Acid Etched and Groundlaid Service Plates *. - 
and Dinner Sets Ready for the Gold Seattle, Wash. ....... 


White China for Decorating 


You will find copies of 


Intensive Winter and Summer Courses under the D iE S | G N 
personal direction of Ethel Traphagen, the author of 


following dealers 


Chapman-Bailey, 233 S. Broadway 


Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co., 
736 S. Broadway 


E. Westphal Art Co., 527 W. 7th St. 
Paul Elder & Co., 239 Post St. 


Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co.., 
735 Market St. 


H. R. Meininger, 409 16th St. ~ 
Brentano's, 1322 F St. N. W. 
Brentano's, 55 E. Washington St. 
Mrs. H. E. Hersam, 165 Tremont St. 
Smith & McCance, 5 Ashburton Pl. 
The Camera Shop, 16 Monroe Ave. 


H. A. Rogers Co., 911 Marquette 
Avenue 


Domestic Art Rooms, I! Linden St. 
Armstrong Shop, 95 Niagara St. 
American News Co., 131 Varick St. 
Brentano's, | West 47th St. 

A. B. Closson, Jr., Co., 110 

W. 4th St. 


Long's College Supply Store, 
15th Ave. and High St. 


-A. B. Cobden, 1324 W. Allegheny 


Avenue 


Lowman & Hanford Co., 1514 3rd 


Avenue 


..C. R. Crowley, Ltd., 1385 St. Cath- 


erine St., W. 


PERFECTION 


POTTERY KILNS 
For Educational and Technical Use 


For Firing Biscuit Clay Bodies and Glazes 


Equipped for Kerosene, Natural and Manufactured Gas 


Perfection Kilns for Firing China and Glass 


Best Kilns Built 


SAFE e DURABLE « CLEAN 


Most Modern Kiln Constructed Universal Satisfaction 


DRAKENFELD 


INCORPORATED 


45 PARK PLACE NE 


& CO. 


W YORK 
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BOX COVER DESIGN 


Here's a chance to spend a 
few spare moments very enjoy- 
ably . . yet win worth-while 
extra cash at the same time. 


The Koh-l-Noor Pencil Com- 
pany is redesigning one of its 
boxes, and now offers you 
the opportunity to submit your 
own ideas in competition with 
the work of others. The 
winner gets $100 in cash! 


Even if you've never tried 
package designing, you ll find 
it Fascinating to try. Don't 
Delay. Drop us a postcard 
today requesting details of 
contest. Koh-l-Noor Pencil 
Company, Inc., 373 Fourth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Pencil 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS BOOKS 
LANDSCAPES MADONNAS 


FAMOUS 


PAINTINGS 
MADONNAS 


Send for complete list including Color 
reproductions for Art reference 
and notebook work 


“THE MAKING OF A COLOR PRINT" 
A Descriptive Brochure Mailed Free 


« 


ART EXTENSION PRESS, Inc. 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Art Shops and Studios 
A ns COBDEN 2040 Sansom Street 
1324 W. Allegheny Ave. 


Established 1889 Philadelphia, Penna. 
China, Lamp Shades and Novelties. All Materials for Decorating. 
Complete Line Haviland White China—Derby 
Lessons—Class or Private. 


MRS. F. N. WATERFIELD 
MISS CHARLOTTE KROLL 


DOMESTIC ART ROOMS, II Linden St., Newark, N. J. 
Classes in China Decorating 
Importers and Dealers in China for Decorating 
Sole Agents for Vance-Phillips Colors and Mediums 
Color List sent upon request 


BOOK ON LUSTRES 


By Frederick Plant 


Small booklet, very up-to-date. 
Well worth the money. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Price 50 cents 


TEACHERS OF ART... 


Museum Prints and Miniatures of Famous 
Paintings are available in color 


Send for new &-page folder with full detailed lists! 
It will interest every Teacher and Student of Art. 


GEORGE H. CLARK 


307 South Franklin Street Syracuse, New York 
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EDITED BY FELIX PAYANT 
¥& Acolorful and beautifully bound book in half cloth 10x 13 with 


175 pages which include not only descriptive text but several 


Emphasizing the significant art © 


hundred illustrations in excellent color and black and white. : ae een 
expression of man from the pre- 


historic through the various stages 


¥& The text is written by a selected group of authorities who know of culture to modern application 


the various fields covered, designers who understand the use of by such well-known designers as 


the best materials and teachers who see the decided advan- Leon Bakst, Diego Riviera, Henry 


tage of enriching class work by well selected illustrations. Mercer and Marya Werten 


Includes Primitive African @ 
¥%& This volume fills the long felt need for a usable arrangement of : 
American Indian @ Mexican @ 

background art which shows the aesthetic growth of simple | . 
Czechoslovakian @ Scandinavian 


@ Polish @ Pennsylvania-German 


though eminently creative peoples in the history ofmankind. 


$ 


.00 


POSTPAID KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 
307 South Franklin St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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REPRINTED FROM 


PIONTHLY MACAZINE 


plates 11xl4 
beautifully repro- 
duced in halftone 
and true colors 
fine portfolio 


$5.50 


POSTPAID 


A LITTLE MUSEUM COLLECTION 
AT A PRICE ANYONE CAN AFFORD 


glass 
masks 
jewelry 
metal 
enamels 
crafts 
color 
ceramics 
costumes 


Keramic Studio Publishing Co. 


decorative landscape 
use of the figure 
textiles and costumes 
rare embroideries 
modernart motifs 
art in industry 
pottery and tiles 
art of orientals 
primitive peoples 
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